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Preface 

Under  the  financial  support  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  a  regional  project  was  undertaken  for  the  Northeast  states.  In 
this  project,  1,500  retail  stores  were  sampled  in  1949  to  study  retail  egg 
marketing.  Of  the  1,500  stores,  53  were  to  be  taken  from  West  Virginia. 
Since  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  a  research  project  of 
this  type  is  one  of  training  field  workers  and  setting  up  the  system  of 
procedure,  it  was  deemed  that  it  would  not  cost  appreciably  more  to 
take  records  from  enough  retail  stores  to  get  a  somewhat  representative 
picture  of  retail  egg  marketing  in  West  Virginia.  Although  about  500 
West  Virginia  retail  establishments  were  visited,  the  number  of  stores 
used  in  any  given  comparison  was  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  data 
received. 

A  survey  study  of  this  type  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  those  furnishing  information.  Virtually  all  of 
the  retailers  visited  in  the  study  were  both  cordial  and  cooperative  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  generally  gave  reliable  information.  Retail 
grocers'  associations  were  especially  helpful  in  some  of  the  communities 
in  presenting  the  study  locally  as  were  also  local  newspapers.  Charles 
Blake,  in  charge  of  egg  inspection  for  the  West  Virginia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contributed  much  to  the  study  by  giving  training 
to  egg  inspectors  working  on  the  study. 

Homer  C.  Evans,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  West  Virginia  University,  supervised  the  field  work 
and  egg  grading,  and  Ronald  Bird,  formerly  Assistant  Agricultural 
Economist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  West  Virginia  University, 
supervised  compilations  and  tabulations. 


Summary 


1.  A  sample  of  179  retail  stores  indicated  that  the  average  retail 
store  in  West  Virginia  sold  less  than  seventy-four  dozen  eggs  in  a  typical 
week  in  the  summer  of  1949. 

2.  During  the  hot-weather  season  of  1949  an  average  retail  food 
store  in  West  Virginia  sold  5.1  dozen  eggs  for  each  $100  of  gross  sales. 

3.  Few  stores  in  the  State  handled  eggs  in  any  form  other  than  in 
the  shell.  Some  sold  frozen  eggs  "on  order"  to  bakeries  and  larger- 
demand  institutions. 

4.  About  two-thirds  of  the  retail  stores  sold  all  their  eggs  in  paper 
bags. 

5.  About  half  of  all  the  eggs  handled  by  the  stores  sampled  were 
retailed  in  paper  bags  compared  with  less  than  one-fifth  in  the  twelve 
Northeast  states. 

6.  In  the  bulk  of  the  stores,  the  egg  quality  was  higher  in  stores 
that  sold  more  eggs. 

7.  Several  stores  paid  for  eggs  "in  trade"  and  handled  them  with- 
out any  margin. 

8.  Margins  taken  by  self-service  stores  were  somewhat  higher  than 
in  counter-service  stores. 

9.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  offered  were  Grade  A  quality. 

10.  About  one-third  of  the  retailers  in  places  of  less  than  2,500 
people  stated  that  they  were  receiving  Grade  A  eggs.  It  seems  their 
statements  were  not  based  on  specific  standards. 

11.  Eggs  kept  under  refrigeration  in  the  store  were  generally  of 
higher  quality  than  those  not  kept  under  refrigeration. 

12.  The  percentage  of  eggs  of  Grade  A  or  AA  quality  decreased  gen- 
erally about  six  points  for  each  added  day  the  eggs  had  been  held  in 
the  store. 

13.  The  size  of  the  eggs  retailed  in  West  Virginia  stores  was  similar 
to  that  in  the  Northeast  but  the  quality  was  lower. 

14.  Nearly  all  the  stores  met  the  requirements  for  the  total  dozen 
weights  set  as  standards  for  the  classes  of  eggs  they  were  advertising.  Few 
retailers  were  concerned  about  individual-egg  weight  standards. 


Retailing  Eggs  in  West  Virginia  Stores 


In  West  Virginia  a  large  percentage  of  eggs  for  table  use  move 
through  both  irregular  and  temporary  marketing  channels.  Although 
there  are  well-established  channels  and  dealers  around  the  larger  cities 
in  the  State,  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  there  is  a  less  fixed  pat- 
tern for  marketing  eggs.  West  Virginia  has  a  real  problem  in  egg  mar- 
keting because  the  pattern  is  not  fixed.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
that  production  varies  from  one  area  to  another  and  from  season  to 
season.  Since  there  has  been  an  abnormally  good  opportunity  for  jobs 
in  the  mines  and  industry,  many  people  who  were  part-time  poultry 
farmers  have  now  sold  their  flocks.  This  creates  a  problem  for  egg 
handlers  and  retail  stores  because  they  cannot  go  into  a  given  area  and 
be  sure  of  a  regular  egg  supply.  A  previous  study  in  West  Virginia 
showed  that  only  a  very  few  egg  dealers  who  picked  up  eggs  at  the 
farm  had  been  in  operation  over  a  long  period.  One  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  supply  is  that  eggs  are  scarce  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  quality  is  always  present  in  egg  market- 
ing. One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
quality  of  eggs  available  to  consumers  in  the  retail  stores  during  the 
summer. 

Another  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  how  retailers  mer- 
chandise eggs  and  to  learn  whether  or  not  their  merchandising  methods 
had  any  effect  on  the  demand  for  eggs  and  on  the  cost  of  handling  eggs. 
It  was  hoped  that  some  retail  practices  could  be  recommended  from 
studying  merchandising  practices  in  the  store. 

Considerable  interest  seems  to  have  developed  on  the  question  of 
how  West  Virginia  eggs  compare  with  those  of  other  areas.  Because 
figures  were  immediately  available  from  the  regional  study  of  the  North- 
east, West  Virginia  has  been  compared  with  the  Northeast  in  several 
instances  throughout  this  bulletin. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  study  applies  to  conditions  in 
the  summer  of  1949  and  may  not  be  representative  of  other  seasons  or 
other  years. 
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Methods  and  Terms  Used 

A  random  sample  of  retail  food  stores  in  West  Virginia  was  drawn 
in  a  manner  that  gave  each  store  in  the  State  an  equal  chance  to  be 
included  in  the  sample.  The  twenty-five  or  thirty  largest  stores  in  the 
State  were  not  adequately  sampled  through  this  chance  method.  This 
means  that  averages  of  volumes  for  all  stores  shown  for  the  State  by 
this  sample  are  probably  slightly  lower  than  would  have  resulted  from 
a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  stores. 

Retailers  in  the  sample  stores  were  interviewed  with  the  aid  of  a 
questionnaire  in  the  summer  of  1949.  Questions  pertinent  to  classifying 
stores,  learning  business  volumes,  egg  volumes,  handling  and  mer- 
chandising practices  for  eggs,  and  opinions  related  to  eggs  were  asked. 
The  eggs  were  inspected  by  specially  trained  persons.  If,  for  any 
reason,  a  group  of  eggs  in  a  store  seemed  different  from  other  eggs  for 
sale-such  as  being  priced  differently;  different  in  size,  color,  carton, 
grade;  having  different  advertising  -  it  was  deemed  to  be  a  separate  lot. 
Of  each  lot  of  eggs  a  sample  of  twenty-four  was  studied.  Each  egg  was 
graded  for  quality  and  size.  Both  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  eggs 
were  reported  on  a  dozen  basis  and  the  individual-egg  basis.  When 
quality  ratings  were  given  on  a  dozen  basis  it  was  called  the  U.  S.  Con- 
sumer basis.  This  means  that  the  worst  10  per  cent  of  the  eggs  can  lower 
the  grade  of  the  whole  lot.  The  same  eggs  thus  usually  would  get  a 
lower  grade  rating  on  the  U.  S.  Consumer  basis  than  would  be  indicated 
by  the  tabulation  of  individual  eggs.  Although  eggs  are  technically 
classed  by  weight,  size  and  weight  are  used  interchangeably. 

No  rigid  definitions  were  set  up  for  classifying  stores.  This  was 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  interviewer  upon  consultation  with  the  re- 
tailer. The  bases  for  classifications  were  products  handled  and  services 
rendered  customers. 

The  term  "last  week"  is  used  to  mean  the  week  prior  to  the  visit 
to  the  store.  Since  stores  were  visited  over  a  two-month  period  this  may 
mean  any  one  of  the  weeks  during  July  and  August,  1949.  In  any  event 
it  pertains  to  a  hot-weather  period  during  which  egg  quality  is  difficult 
to  maintain. 

Quality,  Size,  and  Price 

General  Level  of  Egg  Qualities 

About  one-fifth  of  the  eggs  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  sample  oJ 
retail  stores  were  of  Grade  AA  quality  on  Federal  standards.  (See  Tabic 
1 .)    This  was  considerably  higher  than  the  percentage  for  the  Northeast 
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Table  1.    Quality  of  Eggs  Being  Offered  for  Sale  in  Retail  Stores, 

Quality  Based  on  Federal  Standards  for  Individual  Eggs,  West 

Virginia,  New  England,  and  Northeast  in  Summer  of  1949* 


Egg  Grade  for 
Individual  Egg 

Areas 

On  Federal 
Standards 

West  Virginia 

New  England 

Northeast 

AA    

Number 

3,860 

9,399 

3,378 

944 

378 

63 

105 

18,127 

Per  Cent 

21.3 

51.9 

18.6 

5.2 

2.1 

.3 

.6 

Per  Cent 

21.1 

62.3 

10.3 

3.4 

2.6 

.1 

.2 

Per  Cent 

13.4 

57.8 

21.9 

2.6 

3.7 

.3 

.3 

A     

B     

C 

Checks    

Total    

*A  minimum  of  12  eggs  were  inspected  in  any  lot   and   in   some  states,   including  West 
Virginia,  at  least  24  eggs  were  inspected. 

but  about  equal  to  that  for  New  England.  When  eggs  were  rated  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  Grade  A  plus  AA,  West  Virginia  appeared 
approximately  the  same  as  the  Northeast  in  general  —  about  72  per  cent. 
In  this  comparison  West  Virginia  fell  considerably  below  New  England 
where  83  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  found  to  be  grade  A  or  AA.  West 
Virginia  did  not  compare  favorably  with  either  area  in  the  percentage 
of  eggs  falling  below  grade  B.  The  variation  in  quality  of  eggs  in 
West  Virginia  stores  was  greater  than  in  stores  of  the  Northeast  -  West 
Virginia  having  higher  percentages  of  both  AA  eggs  and  of  eggs  below 
grade  B. 

In  West  Virginia,  16.2  per  cent  of  the  eggs  did  not  receive  a  grade 
because  they  were  checks,  leakers,  losses,  stains,  or  dirties.  For  the 
Northeast  this  percentage  was  less  than  half  of  that  in  West  Virginia  and 
for  New  England  it  was  a  little  over  one-fourth.  West  Virginia  retail 
stores  handle  less  eggs  that  have  been  candled  and  graded  in  the  mar- 
keting channels.  Consequently  it  is  to  be  expected  that  more  of  the 
under-grade  eggs  would  still  be  in  the  retail  store  offerings.  In  fact, 
comments  made  by  retailers  indicated  the  problem  of  dirty  eggs  in 
West  Virginia.  More  than  one-eighth  of  the  eggs  found  in  the  retail 
stores  had  to  be  classified  as  stains  or  dirties. 

Figure  1  shows  the  relationship  of  the  quality  of  eggs  found  in 
retail  stores  and  the  number  of  eggs  sold.  For  stores  selling  up  to  180 
dozen  per  week,  the  more  eggs  the  store  sold  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  the  eggs  classified  by  inspectors  as  Grade  AA.  There  was  still  a  posi- 
tive relationship  between  number  of  dozens  sold  and  quality  when  both 
Grade  A  and  AA  were  added  together.     In  the  stores  selling  more  than 
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I  cases  per  week  (120  dozen),  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were 
Grade  A  or  better.  In  stores  selling  less  than  2  cases  a  week,  less  than  60 
per  cent  were  Grade  A  or  better.  In  stores  selling  less  than  3  cases,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  Grade  C  or  below.  In  stores  that  sold  4  or 
more  cases  per  week,  generally  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were 
of  grade  C  or  below. 

Actual  Quality  and  Claimed  Quality  Compared 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  quality  of  eggs  retailers  said  they 
believed  they  received  and  the  actual  quality  they  were  offering  to  custo- 
mers. Of  94  retailers  who  said  they  believed  they  were  receiving  eggs  of 
Grade  A  quality  or  better,  only  50  were  offering  what  was  actually  Grade 
A  or  better  on  a  U.  S.  Consumer  grade  basis.  This,  however,  compares 
favorably  with  conditions  found  in  the  Northeast.  There  only  about 
one-third  of  the  eggs  the  retailers  believed  were  Grade  A  or  better  at 
time  of  purchase,  were  Grade  A  or  better  when  they  were  offered  to 
customers.  In  8  of  the  94  West  Virginia  retail  stores  the  eggs  were  found 
to  be  of  a  quality  lower  than  Grade  C  at  the  time  they  were  being  offered 
for  sale. 

Quality  Varies  with  Source  of  Supply 

Eggs  Direct  from  Farmers  Poorer.  The  source  of  supply  for  retailers 
was  studied  for  261  lots  of  eggs.  It  was  found  that  46.7  per  cent  of 
these  lots  came  directly  from  farmers  and  farmers'  markets.  For  the 
Northeast  region,  about  35  per  cent  of  the  eggs  came  directly  from  farmers 
and  farmers'  markets.  In  West  Virginia,  36.7  per  cent  of  the  lots  came 
from  city  wholesalers,  whereas  in  the  Northeast  more  than  40  per  cent 
were  received  from  this  source.  In  the  sample  stores  of  West  Virginia, 
retailers  who  were  buying  directly  from  farmers  and  farmers'  markets 
were  selling  eggs  of  lower  quality  than  were  those  who  were  buying 
through  other  marketing  channels.  Retailers  who  were  buying  directly 
from  farmers  or  farmers'  markets  had  only  14.7  per  cent  Grade  A  eggs, 
whereas  the  average  of  all  retailers'  markets  had  about  25  per  cent  Grade 
A  eggs.  Of  the  eggs  bought  directly  from  farmers  and  farmers'  markets, 
over  one-fifth  were  of  a  quality  lower  than  Grade  C  at  the  time  they  were 
offered  for  sale.  For  the  Northeast  region,  about  one-sixth  of  the  eggs 
bought  directly  from  farmers  and  farmers'  markets  by  retail  stores  were 
below  Grade  C  at  the  time  they  were  offered  to  the  consumer.  In  both 
West  Virginia  and  the  Northeast  region,  it  appears  that  the  retail  estab- 
lishments that  received  their  eggs  from  country  wholesalers  were  offering- 
better  than  average  quality  to  consumers. 


Out-of-State  Eggs  Better.  In  249  stores,  retailers  gave  information 
as  to  whether  they  got  their  eggs  from  the  near-by  area,  from  within  the 
State  but  not  nearby,  from  Northeast,  or  from  outside  the  Northeast. 
Of  these  stores,  204  said  they  were  selling  eggs  obtained  nearby.  Of  the 
one-fourth  who  claimed  a  certain  quality,  which  usually  was  that  they 
were  handling  Grade  A  eggs,  about  half  of  the  stores  were  selling  eggs 
of  the  quality  claimed  with  the  other  half  below  that  quality.  Forty 
retailers  stated  they  were  receiving  eggs  from  outside  the  state.  Of  these, 
six  made  no  claim  for  quality  and  thirty-four  did.  Only  about  half  of 
the  eggs  sold  by  these  thirty-four  retailers  were  of  a  quality  as  high  as 
claimed.  The  eggs  coming  from  outside  the  State  graded  higher.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was  at  a  time  of  year  when 
many  of  the  better  local  eggs  were  being  sold  directly  to  consumers  from 
farmers  and  would  not  enter  the  retail  stores. 

Quality  and  Practices 

Much  work  has  been  done  to  study  the  effect  of  refrigeration  on  eggs. 
Studies  have  shown  that  constant  refrigeration  is  important  in  preserving- 
egg  quality.  In  the  Northeast  region  it  was  found  that  eggs  in  stores 
holding  them  under  refrigeration  were  no  better  than  eggs  in  stores 
that  used  no  refrigeration.  In  West  Virginia,  however,  this  was  not 
true.  Here  76.4  per  cent  of  the  eggs  held  under  refrigeration  in  the 
store  were  Grade  A  or  AA,  compared  with  only  61.5  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
that  were  not  under  refrigeration.  (See  Table  2.)  In  the  Northeast, 
stores  that  held  eggs  under  room  temperature  ordinarily  had  more  fre- 
quent delivery  and  held  them  for  a  shorter  period  than  West  Virginia 
stores.  In  West  Virginia  40  per  cent  of  the  egg  lots  held  under  refrigera- 
tion graded  A  or  AA  on  a  U.  S.  Consumer  basis  at  the  time  they  were 
offered  for  sale  to  consumers,  whereas  only  19.9  per  cent  of  the  lots  held 
at  room  temperature  graded  A  or  better.  Almost  half  of  the  egg  lots 
held  at  room  temperature  graded  C  or  lower,  but  these  eggs  had  been 
held  in  the  store  longer  than  other  lots. 

Table  2.  Quality  of  Eggs  Under  Refrigeration  in  the  Store  Compared 
With  Eggs  Not  Under  Refrigeration,  West  Virginia,  Summer  of  1949 


Refrigeration 

Egg  Quality 

Practice 

AA    &    A 

D 

c 

Below  C 

Per  Cent 
76.4 
61.4 

68.3 

Per  Cent 
16.2 
27.8 

22.5 

Per  Cent 
5.0 
8.3 

6.8 

Per  Cent 
2.4 

2.4 

Average    of    both 

groups    

2.4 

Figure  2  shows  a  general  relationship  between  the  egg  quality  found 
and  the  time  the  eggs  had  been  held  in  the  store.  On  the  average  eggs 
that  had  been  in  the  store  one  day  contained  83  per  cent  Grade  A  or  AA. 
This  percentage,  however,  decreased  6  points  per  additional  day  held. 
Evidently  most  of  these  eggs  fell  to  Grade  B  quality  because  even  at  the 
end  of  10  days  about  80  per  cent  of  the  individual  eggs  were  Grade  B 
or  better. 

Size  of  Eggs 

In  the  sample  stores  visited  in  the  survey,  the  typical  size  of  eggs 
was  that  classed  as  "Large."  This  class,  which  ranges  from  24  to  27 
ounces  per  dozen,  contained  54  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  weighed.  (See 
Table  3.)  For  the  Northeast  this  figure  was  somewhat  lower,  but  since  the 
percentage  of  Extra  Large  was  higher  for  the  Northeast,  the  average 
weights  of  the  eggs  in  the  two  areas  were  not  greatly  different. 

Table  3.  Per  Cent  of  Eggs  of  Different  Sizes  in  the  Sample  Stores  for 
West  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Northeast,  Summer  of   1949 


Egg  Size  for 
Individual  Egg 

Areas 

(Based  on  Federal 
Standards) * 

West  Virginia 

New   England 

Northeast 

5.7 

24.3 

54.0 

12.3 

2.7 

1.0 

2.6 
14.5 
28.0 
38.3 
13.5 

3.1 

4.5 

30.8 

40.6 

16.7 

Small    

4.8 

1.6 

Average  weight  per  doz. 

25.6 

23.7 

25.2 

*ln  the  Federal  standards  the  minimum  number  of  ounces  per  dozen  are  Jumbo,  30  : 
Extra  Large,  27  ;  Large,  24  ;  Medium,  21  ;  Small,  18  ;  and  Peewee,  15.  The  individual  egg 
is  allowed  to  fall  below  the  dozen-weight  standard  to  the  extent  of  one  ounce  per  dozen. 
For  example,  if  a  dozen  eggs  weighs  24  ounces  and  contains  several  eggs  which  would  weigh 

23  ounces   per  dozen,   the  dozen  could  be  classed   as  Large,   but  not  if  it  contained   any   egg 
weighing  at  the  rate  of  22  ounces  per  dozen.     On  West  Virginia  standards  a  dozen  weighing 

24  ounces  is  classed  as  Large  if  it  weighs   at  least  24   ounces   regardless   of  the  weights   of 
the  individual   eggs. 

In  one  hundred  of  the  stores  studied,  retailers  made  definite  claims 
for  the  "sizes"  (actually  for  weights)  of  the  eggs  they  were  offering  for 
sale.  On  the  dozen-weight  standard,  the  only  weight  standard  used  for 
eggs  in  West  Virginia  law,  five  of  the  one  hundred  lots  of  eggs  were 
below  standard.  Although  the  total  dozen-weight  measured  up  to  stand- 
ards in  95  per  cent  of  the  lots,  there  was  considerable  variation  in  size 
among  the  individual  eggs  in  the  dozen.  When  the  eggs  were  judged 
on  the  Federal  standards  for  individual  eggs,  22  per  cent  of  the  lots 
contained  eggs  small  enough  to  cause  the  lot  to  fall  below  the  size  claimed. 
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Since  the  retailers  did  not  claim  to  be  selling  on  Federal  standards,  which 
impose  minimum  weights  for  individual  eggs,  they  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion for  the  weight  of  each  egg.1  It  also  was  true  in  a  sample  of  the  retail 
stores  of  the  Northeast  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  different  lots  of 
eggs  fell  below  the  weight  class  claimed  for  them  when  they  were  judged 
by  the  weight  of  individual  eggs  rather  than  by  the  total  dozen  weight. 

Price  to  Consumers 

Egg  prices  vary  considerably  from  one  area  to  another,  depending 
on  the  nearness  to  producing  areas  and  markets.  It  was  found  that 
prices  in  West  Virginia  were  lower  than  those  in  the  Northeast.  For 
example,  the  average  price  of  Large  eggs  in  the  Northeast  was  about  80 
cents,  whereas  in  West  Virginia  it  averaged  71.4  cents.  In  both  the 
Northeast  and  West  Virginia,  Medium  eggs  were  priced  at  an  average  of 
about  72  cents. 

In  West  Virginia  the  smaller  egg  was  relatively  overpriced  compared 
with  the  larger  egg.  This  situation  also  existed  in  the  Northeast,  but 
not  to  as  great  a  degree.  In  eighty  West  Virginia  stores  that  sold  Large 
eggs,  the  average  price  was  71.5  cents  a  dozen.  Seventeen  stores  sold 
Medium  eggs  at  71.3  cents.  On  this  basis,  the  Large  eggs  cost  the 
consumer  about  45  cents  a  pound,  and  the  Medium  cost  about  51  cents. 
This  was  at  a  time  of  year  when  large  eggs  were  relatively  plentiful.  At 
times  of  the  year  when  the  smaller  eggs  are  plentiful,  they  may  become 
the  better  buy  on  a  per-pound  basis.  Indications  are  that  both  retailers 
and  consumers  might  gain  by  seeking  the  sizes  that  are  seasonally  or  other- 
wise the  better  buys  on  the  basis  of  weight. 

Retail  Margins  on  Eggs 

The  average  gross  margin  per  dozen  eggs  charged  by  the  retailer 
was  about  the  same  for  272  stores  in  West  Virginia  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
Northeast  region.  Ten  of  259  independent  stores  charged  no  margin. 
Some  of  these  stores  paid  cash  for  the  eggs  they  bought,  but  others  gave 
store  credit  for  eggs  bought  from  customers  and  assumed  they  should 
make  their  margin  only  on  the  goods  sold.  More  than  half  of  the  stores 
that  were  visited  charged  a  margin  of  10  or  more  cents  per  dozen  in  the 
summer  of  1949,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  at  a  time 
when  egg  prices  were  high.  Except  for  the  few  independent  stores  that 
charged  no  margin  on  eggs,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between 
margins  charged  by  chain  stores  or  independents. 

i Although  conclusions  may  yet  be  premature,  indications  from  a  survey  of  homemakers 
are  that  consumers  also  are  rather  unconcerned  about  the  size  uniformity  -within  the  dozen, 
but  do  get  concerned  about  the  total  weight  of  their  purchase. 
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Stores  were  grouped  by  the  cents  per  dozen  they  charged  as  a  margin 
on  eggs.  It  was  found  that  the  size  of  margin  alone  was  not  significantly 
related  to  the  percentage  of  the  store's  business  accounted  for  by  eggs. 

Retailers  were  asked  how  they  vary  the  margin  they  charge  on  eggs. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  retailers  replying  to  this  stated  that  they  do  vary 
the  margin.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stores  vary  the  margin  with 
the  supply  or  price  of  eggs.  Several  of  the  retailers  charge  lower  margins 
when  eggs  are  higher. 

Some  stores  were  classified  as  general  self-service,  and  others  were 
classified  as  not  being  self-service  or  of  the  counter-service  type.  Many 
were  difficult  to  classify  because  they  gave  both  counter  service  and  self- 
service.  These,  in  this  study,  were  classified  as  "semi-self."  Table  4  gives 
the  data  for  182  stores  giving  counter  service.  The  average  margin  per 
dozen  eggs  in  this  group  was  8.7  cents,  compared  with  9.8  in  the  semi- 
self  and  10.5  in  the  stores  classified  as  self-service. 

Table  4.     Gross  Margins  Per  Dozen  Eggs  Compared  for  Stores  Ren- 
dering Counter,  Semi-self,  and  Self-service  for  All  Products 
Sold,  In  West  Virginia  Area,  Summer  of  1949 


Gross  Margin 

Kind  of  Store 

Total  of 

Per  Dozen  (Cents) 

Counter 

Semi-Self 

Self- 

Service 

All  Stores 

0-6  

No.      % 
53     29.1 
35     19.2 
46     25.3 
48     26.4 

182 

No.     % 
7  "    10.8 
13     20.0 
30     46.2 
15     23.0 
65 

No. 

10 

8 

24 

% 

12.5 
12.5 
41.7 
33.3 

No.     % 
63     23.3 

7-9  

51     18.8 

10  

86     31.7 

71     26.2 

Total  

271 

8.7  cents 

9.8  cents 

10.5 

cents 

In  several  stores  in  which  nearly  all  commodities  were  handled  on 
a  self-service  basis,  eggs  were  not  available  self-service.  A  sample  of  229 
West  Virginia  retail  stores  showed  that  eggs  were  available  self-service 
to  the  customer  in  fourteen  stores  and  were  handled  by  clerks  in  215 
stores.  In  the  fourteen  stores  the  average  margin  charged  per  dozen 
eggs  was  10.6  cents,  whereas  for  the  counter-service  type  the  average 
margin  was  9.2  cents.  This  comparison  probably  is  not  entirely  fair 
because  the  small  rural  store,  where  retailing  eggs  is  highly  competitive 
with  direct  sales,  is  more  often  of  a  counter-service  type.  Also,  eggs 
handled  self-service  are  more  likely  to  be  in  cartons  rather  than  in 
paper  bags.2 

2A  comparison  of  margins  among  stores  is  difficult  because  different  stores  do  not 
render  the  same  service.  The  retail  service  on  eggs  may  vary  from  the  minimum  of  selling 
and  collecting  for  eggs  placed  in  the  store  by  the  "egg  man"  to  that  of  the  retailer  even  going 
to  farms  to  pick  up  eggs.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  several  retailers  who  ordinarily  would 
not  do  so  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  drive  into  the  country  for  eggs  if  they  would 
know  where  eggs  could  be  bought. 
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On  the  basis  of  products  handled,  the  three  most  important  types  of 
stores  were  "complete  food,"  "grocery,"  and  "general  merchandise."  For 
all  stores  in  these  three  types,  the  average  margin  taken  on  eggs  was  9.2 
cents  a  dozen  (See  Table  5.)  Nearly  a  third  of  the  retailers  charged  10 
cents  a  dozen.  Both  average  margins  and  typical  margins  varied  among 
these  types  of  stores.  In  fact,  in  the  grocery  and  the  general  merchandise 
store  there  seemed  to  be  no  typical  margin.  The  margins  varied  con- 
siderably. Almost  half  of  the  complete  food  stores  reported  that  they 
aimed  to  get  a  10-cent  margin  on  a  dozen  eggs.  These  reports  tallied 
closely  with  accounts  of  prices  paid  and  prices  quoted  for  eggs  on  hand. 
The  10-cent  margin  was  both  typical  and  average  for  the  complete  food 
stores.  The  average  margin  for  the  groceries  was  9.3  cents  and  for 
general  merchandise  8.2  cents  a  dozen.  It  is  probable  that  more  of  the 
general  merchandise  stores  are  in  rural  areas  where  margins  are  likely 
to  be  lower.  Ten  of  the  ninety-eight  general  merchandise  stores  reported 
they  were  selling  eggs  and  receiving  no  margin  on  the  eggs.  They  were, 
however,  paying  for  the  eggs  "in  trade."  Some  of  them  volunteered  that 
they  made  the  margin  on  the  goods  given  "in  trade"  for  the  eggs.  One 
of  the  complete  food  stores  and  two  of  the  grocery  stores  handled  eggs 
on  a  no-margin  basis.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  no  store  was  found  selling 
eggs  at  a  price  lower  than  the  price  paid,  but  egg  prices  were  not  declining 
at  the  time. 

Merchandising  Eggs  In  Retail  Stores 

Volume  of  Egg  Sales 

In  West  Virginia,  information  on  the  egg  volume  handled  was  ob- 
tained in  303  retail  stores.  On  the  average  these  stores  sold  71.6  dozen 
eggs  the  week  prior  to  the  visit  to  the  store  by  the  field  worker.  Less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  stores  sold  more  than  four  hundred  dozen  eggs  during 
the  week,  whereas  more  than  three-fourths  sold  less  than  one  hundred 
dozen.  The  average  per  store  was  less  than  that  found  for  the  North- 
east, but  the  average  for  the  Northeast  was  increased  because  there  were 
several  extremely  large  stores  in  the  sample. 

The  egg  volume  varied  among  different  types  of  stores.  Eighty-seven 
complete  food  stores  averaged  83.9  dozen  eggs  sold  "last  week"  compared 
with  40.6  dozen  in  the  grocery  stores  and  64.2  dozen  in  the  general 
merchandise  stores.  Although  grocery  stores  averaged  less  than  half  as 
many  eggs  sold  as  did  the  complete  food  stores,  eggs  accounted  for  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  sales.  Grocery  stores  averaged  about  10  dozen  eggs 
per  $100  gross  sales,  whereas  complete  food  stores  averaged  4.4  dozen 
per  $  1 00  gross.     The  average  dollar  volume  of  the  complete  food  stores 
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was  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  for  the  grocery  stores.  The 
complete  food  stores  carry  more  items.  Thus  egg  sales  become  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  sales. 

In  both  the  complete  food  stores  and  the  general  merchandise  stores, 
eggs  accounted  for  less  of  the  total  sales  in  the  larger  stores  than  in  the 
smaller  ones.  These  are  averages  with  a  considerable  variation  amonp 
individual  stores. 

The  amount  of  eggs  sold  by  a  store  was  associated  with  the  size  of 
the  city  in  which  the  store  was  located.  The  sampled  stores  in  places 
with  less  than  5,000  people  averaged  68.8  dozen  eggs  sold  "last  week," 
compared  with  77.7  dozen  in  stores  in  cities  of  5,000  to  24,999  and  83.7 
in  West  Virginia  cities  of  over  25,000  or  over.  (See  Table  6.)  Part  of 
this  was  the  result  of  larger  stores  in  the  larger  places,  but  all  the 
difference  was  not  explained  by  this  alone.  Generally— although  not 
without  many  exceptions— stores  with  equal  total  dollar  volume  seemed 
more  likely  to  have  a  larger  egg  volume  if  they  were  located  in  larger 
cities.  All  stores  in  the  sample  averaged  5.1  dozen  eggs  sold  per  $100  of 
gross  sales. 

Location  of  Display 

Of  248  stores  in  which  the  volume  of  total  egg  sales  and  the  location 
of  the  egg  display  were  both  known,  143  displayed  eggs  in  the  rear  of  the 
store.  Only  28  stores  displayed  eggs  in  the  front  part  of  the  store.  The 
remainder  were  split  about  evenly  between  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
store.  It  seems  that  few  stores  "place"  eggs  in  a  prominent  display  posi- 
tion. Ninety-one  of  248  stores  had  eggs  displayed  by  themselves,  84  had 
them  adjoining  meats,  33  had  them  adjoining  dairy  products,  and  1 1 
placed  them  between  meats  and  dairy  products.  None  of  the  stores 
selling  more  than  200  dozen  a  week  had  eggs  adjoining  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, but  13  of  the  small  stores  selling  less  than  100  dozen  had  them 
located  near  fruits  and  vegetables.  Since  eggs  take  on  the  flavors  of 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  would  not  be  considered  advisable  to 
have  eggs  in  or  too  near  these  products. 

Retail  Containers  Used 

The  paper  bag  was  found  to  be  the  most  common  container  in 
which  the  consumer  carried  eggs  out  of  the  retail  store.''     One  hundred 

3As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  report  the  few  extremely  large  stores  of  the  State  were 
inadequately  sampled  and  their  inclusion  might  have  altered  some  of  the  estimates  for  the 
State.  It  is  probable  that  inclusion  of  Ihese  few  larger  stores  would  have  decreased  slightly 
i he  percentage  of  eggs  sold  in  paper  bags  and  would  have  increased  slightly  the  percentage 
of  eggs  sold  in  the  "long"  2  by  6  carton.  However,  even  though  large,  these  stores  are 
few  enough  in  number  so  the  figures  probably  would  not  have  been  changed  greatly  with  ;i 
more  complete  sample  or  a  complete  enumeration. 
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sixty-nine  of  249  stores  sold  eggs  in  paper  bags.  These  were  smaller-than- 
avcrage  stores.  Only  about  half  of  the  eggs  in  the  sample  stores  were  sold; 
in  paper  bags.  (See  Table  7.)  In  the  Northeast  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  eggs  were  retailed  in  paper  bags. 

Table  7.  Number  of  Dozen  Eggs  Sold  in  Different  Types  of  Con- 
tainers in  Sample  Stores  of  West  Virginia,  Summer  of  1949 


— Number  Pee   Cent  Per  Cent  of 

Container*  of  Stores of  Stores Dozen  Sold 

169  67.9  50.2 


PaperbaSt ll  ie'4  28.0 

Square  carton   ..  41  ^  ^  g 

Long  carton  39  • •__ 


*The  square  carton   has  three   rows  with   four   eggs   in   each   row.      The   long   carton   has 
two  rows  with  six  eggs  in  each  row. 

The  "square"  carton  was  more  prevalent  than  the  "long"  carton  m 
West  Virginia.  (See  footnote  under  Table  7.)  In  the  Northeast  51.2 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  retailed  in  long  cartons  compared  with  only 
21.8  per  cent  for  West  Virginia.  Prevalence  of  square  cartons  was  about 
the  same  in  both  areas.  The  long  carton  usually  is  more  expensive  than 
the  square  carton.  West  Virginia  stores  used  less  expensive  retail  con- 
tainers than  did  stores  in  the  Northeast. 


Some  Suggestions  Made  by  Retailers 


Retailers  were  asked  what  suggestions  they  had  that  the  Agriculture. 
Experiment  Station  might  pass  back  to  egg  producers  and  dealers.  The 
suggestion  most  frequently  made  was  that  they  would  like  to  be  able  ffl 
get  cleaner  eggs.  Next,  and  of  about  equal  importance,  were  the  appeal;; 
for  freshness  and  size.  Two  other  items,  but  not  mentioned  nearly  a; 
often,  had  to  do  with  much  better  quality  and  better  cartoning.  Severa 
retailers  stated  that  they  would  be  well  served  if  somebody  woulc 
merely  tell  them  where  to  find  eggs.  About  two-fifths  of  the  store 
sampled  were  out  of  eggs  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Nearly  all  of  thes< 
stated  that  their  problem  of  finding  eggs  is  limited  to  periods  when  egg 
are  scarce. 
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